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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1830. 





THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


A New Voyage round the World, in the Years 1823, 24,25, and 26. 
By Otto Von Kotzebue, Post Captain in the Russian Imperial Navy. 
Two vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

SpeakiNG of a sail between the Tropics, “the peculiar charms of 

which are appreciated by every seaman,” Captain Kotzebue says, 

“ An old English Captain, with whom I became acquainted during 

this voyage, assured me, that he could imagine no greater luxury for 

the remainder of his life, than to possess a good quick-sailing ship, 
to keep a good table, and to sail between the Tropics, without ever 
making land. I cannot, I confess, altogether participate in this 
true seaman-like taste : on my voyages, the mere sight of land has 
always been ny great source of pleasure. The conduct of a vessel 
through distant seas, and through its conflicts with the variable 
element, is not indeed an uninteresting occupation; but the object 
which has always chiefly attracted my inclinations, is an intimate 
knowledge of various countries and their inhabitants; and I have 
always considered the time spent at sea, as a necessary hardship 
submitted to with this reward. Perhaps 1 was not born for a sailor: 
an accident, by no means calculated upon in my previous education, 

made me such in my fifteenth year.’—Vol. ii, p. 154. 

The domestic education that Captain Kotzebue here speaks of, 
and which he received under a father (the celebrated writer) who, 
whatever his faults may have been, was no tame preacher of the 
common rights of humanity, probably qualified him for an explorer 
of countries, much better than an earlier view of seamanship would 
have done. Besides being an enterprising navigator, he is an 
amiable and liberal-minded man, who makes progress, not only with 
his ship, but with the age, and is fully alive to the rights and real 
wants of the nations among whom he may happen to find himself. 
A little extra admiration of the late Emperor Alexander, and of the 
present Emperor Nicholas, whom het hinks still more admirable, may 
be allowed to the “ Post Captain in the Russian Imperial Service.” 
He is a little bit of a courtier, perhaps, in right of his epaulets and 
his father’s office; but he is much more of a philanthropist; 
seems like the son of his father’s youth; like him, does not scruple 
to let us know that he loves his wife; doubts whether the South 
Sea Islanders were not more virtuous, before the Missionaries made 
them less merry; and creates a regard for him wherever he goes, in 
proportion to the civilization and amiableness of the people he visits, 
We passed some pleasant hours in reading his book last Sunday,— 
an occupation which we thought religious and Christian, notwith- 
standing his dislike of the Missionaries; and he made us regret, that 
Wwe could not contrive a party of mutual friends, Mrs Kotzebue in- 
cluded, pitch ourselves at once between the Tropics, and sail with 
him about those halcyon seas, distributing his version of Christian- 
ity, instead of the reverend gentlemen’s. 

Our author goes first to Brazil by the way of England, re-ascends 
by the Society Islands, Navigators’ Islands, &c. to Kamschatka 
and California; retrogrades for the Sandwich Islands; cuts across 
to the Ladrones and Philippines; and returns home by St Helena. 


At Brazil he sees Lord Cochrane, of whom he gives a striking 
portrait. 


_‘ The Brazilian fleet, then commanded by the celebrated Lord 
Cochrane, consisted of one ship of the line, two frigates, three 
brigs, and some smaller vessels. Inconsiderable as was this force, 
twas in good order, and under the direction of its skilful and he- 
role commander had done wonders. Lord C. had recently, with his 
single ship of the line and one frigate only, attacked and defeated 
a Portuguese squadron of two ships of the line and four frigates, 
pursued them to the port of Lisbon, and made prize of forty ves- 
sels they were convoying. For this exploit he received from the 
Emperor the appointment of Grand Admiral, and the title of Mar- 
quis of Marenham, after one of the provinces. He had before 
served the republic of Chili; and, it is said, in the midst of his 


— ardour, he had not forgotten the care of his private 
es, 


- 





‘ This was his first year in the Brazilian service. I was curious 
to see so celebrated a man, and soon found an opportunity of form- 
ing an acquaintance with him, which led to a frequent intercourse. 
His external deportment is repulsive rather than attractive: he is 
somewhat taciturn; and it is difficult, in ordinary conversation, to 
discover the intelligence and information which he really possesses. 
He is turned of fifty years of age, tall and thin: his attitude is 
stooping, his hair red, his features strongly marked, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance serious : his sparkling, lively eyes, con- 
cealed by overhanging brows, are generally fixed on the ground, and 
seldom even raised to the person he is addressing. His Jady forms 
a striking contrast with him: she is young, handsome, lively in con- 
versation, extremely amiable, and so devotedly attached to him that 
she exposes her life to the greatest danger, rather than leave his 
side, and has remained in his ship during ali his battles in the South 
American service. 

‘Cochrane frequently expressed to me a wish to re-enter the 
Russian service, in order to assist the Greeks, and fight the Turks. 
This object he has since attained by other means. War appears to 
be an indispensable necessary to his nature; and a dangerous 
struggle in a just cause is his highest enjoyment. How this enthu- 
siasm can be united to the great love of money of which he is ac- 
cused, it is not easy to imagine.’—Vol. i. p. 40. 

An officer in the merchant service would hardly have made this 
remark. The love of money and the most perilous daring are often 
found together ; nay, are often the only things to account for one ano- 
ther. Captain Kotzebue, it is true, may intend to express his won- 
der how Lord Cochrane can love a dangerous struggle in a “ just 
cause,” and yet be fond of money: but a man may be weak on one 
point, who is strong on another: weaknesses are often mixed up 
with the strength itself, and handsome opportunities taken to indulge 
them. The Duke of Marlborough, while he piqued himself upon 
fighting for liberty, was filling his coffers. The love of money is but 
the love of power in another shape; and Lord Cochrane, accus- 
tomed to command, may like to command in the smallest way 
as well as the greatest. On the other hand, his Lordship’s 
family, we believe, have long been poor ; and he may wish to restore 
their fortunes. After all, the charge may not be true. Lady 
Cochrane is young, handsome, amiable, and yet extremely at- 
tached to him. Now ladies are not apt to love niggards; even 
though the latter may “ come down” handsomely for a little bit of 
power in their shape. : 

Captain Kotzebue gives some highly interesting accounts (the 
latest we believe) of the state of Otahcite, Owhyhee, and other 
places, with which Captain Cook gave us so domestic an intimacy. 
He agrees with most other navigators in the natural amiableness of 
the inhabitants; but describes the cheerfulness attendant upon it 
as deplorably fallen off since the ascendancy of the Missionaries. We 
have a narrative of the first rise of their power, which has startled us 
bythe sanguinary nature of the excesses by which it was accompanied; 
and since its confirmation, the author thinks that greater vices have 
only been done away with for the substitution of darker passions, 
hypocrisy, and gloom. He says that the Missionaries will instruct 
the people to a certain extent, but no farther; doubting whether 
they are even capable, if they wished it ; yet at the same time doing 
justice to such of them, as give gentler evidences of enthusiam than 
the rest. We confess we do not ultimately fear for the well-being 
of the islanders. Knowledge will be vindicated in its flower, how- 
ever dark its root. Their climate, their new alphabet, however 
misused for the present, and general communication with the world, 
will do them justice. They will arrive, like other nations, at that 
point of knowledge, which will connect the pleasurable tendencies 
of their former state with the improvement of an age yet to come. 
But the interval, we allow, is formidable. It is painful to read of 
the amiable and cheerful inhabitants of these islands, with their n:- 
turally open faces, graceful persons, picturesque and rational 
dresses, healthy exercises, lively customs and benignity, trans- 
formed for the present. into gloomy slaves, their very frames dete- 
riorated, their dances and mirth abolished, an old coat or a hat 
valued beyond their wild-flowers and their tropical drapery, and an. 
eternal round of formality, psalm-singing, and gross eating, substi- 
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tuted for their former leisure and comfort. Their beautiful | his advice ; and the minister represented to him all the dangers of 


villages however remain, with their luxuriant trees and gardens 
about them, and the native vivacity tries hard to escape. The fol- 
lowing is the author’s account of a visit he paid to one of the Mis- 
sionary churches, 


‘ Notwithstanding the seriousness and devotion apparent among 
the Tahaitians, it is almost impossible for an European, seeing them 
for the first time in their Sunday attire, to refrain from laughter. 
The high value which they set on clothes of our manufacture has 
already been remarked; they are more proud of possessing them, 
than our ladies of diamonds and Persian shawls, or our gentlemen 
of stars and orders. As they know nothing of our fashions, they 
pay no sort of attention to the cut, und even age and wear do not 
much diminish their estimation of their attire; a ripped-out seam 
or a hole, is no drawback in the elegance of the article. These 
clothes, which are brought to Tahaiti by merchant ships, are pur- 
chased at a rag-market, and sold here at an enormous profit. The 
Tahaitian, therefore, finding a complete suit of clothes very expen- 
sive, contents himself with a single garment: whoever can obtain 
an English military coat, or even a plain one, goes about with the 
rest of his body naked, except the universally-worn girdle; the 
happy owner of a waistcoat or a pair of trowsers thinks his ward- 
robe amply furnished. Some having nothing more than a shirt, 
and others, as much oppressed by the heat under a heavy cloth 
mantle as they would be in a Russian bath, are far too vain of their 
finery to lay it aside. 


with, and the coats, mostly too tight and too short, make the | 


oddest appearance imaginable; many of their wearers can scarcely 
move their arms, and are forced to stretch them out like the sails 


of a windmill, while their elbows, envious to see the world, peep | 


through slits in the seams. 


Let any one imagine such an assembly, | 


perfectly satisfied of the propriety of their costume, and wearing, to _ 


complete the comic effect, a most ultra serious expression of coun- 
tenance, and he will easily believe that it was impossible for me to 
be very devout in their presence. The attire of the females, though 
not quite so absurd, was by no means picturesque ; some wore 
white or striped men’s shirts, which did not conceal their knees, 


to the roots, according to the fashion introduced by the Missiona- 
ries, and their heads covered by little European chip hats of a most 
tasteless form, and decorated with ribbons and flowers, made in 
Tahaiti. But the most valuable article of the dress was a coloured 
gown, an indubitable sign of the possessor’s opulence, and the 
object of her unbounded vanity. 

‘When Wilson first mounted the pulpit, he bent his head for- 
wards, and concealing his face with an open Bible, prayed in silence ; 
the whole congregation immediately imitated him, using their Psalm- 
books instead of Bibles. After this, the appointed psalm was sung, 
to a most incongruous tune; every voice being exerted to its 
utmost pitch, in absolute defiance of harmony. Wilson then read 
some chapters from the Bible, the congregation kneeling twice 
during the intervals ; the greater part of thenr appeared very 
attentive, and the most decorous silence reigned, which was, how- 
ever, occasionally interruptea by the chattering and tittering of some 

oung girls seated behind me. 
re, directed towards them by Messrs Bennett and Tyrman, seemed 
to silence them for a moment, but their youthful spirits soon over- 
coming their fears, the whispering and giggling recommenced, and 


no unwillingness to commence a closer acquaintance. After the 
co.iclusion of the sermon, another psalm was sung, and the service 
was concluded. 
strolled homewards in groups with the greatest self-complacency, 


arm was still more strikingly ludicrous than in the church. I had by 
this time, however, lost all inclination to laugh.’—Vol. 1, p. 155. ° 


The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol. 1. pp. 382. 
(Twelfth Volume of the Cabinet Cyclopedia). 
[Final Notice ] 
We conclude with an account of the “loves” of Henry 1V; a word 
to which our fair readers will give due degrees of justice in propor- 
tion to the justice, the tenderness, and generosity of their own. 


* Who has not heard,’ exclaims the lively historian, ‘ of the fair 
Gabrielle ? Henry saw her first at the chateau of her father during 
one of his campaigns, and became enamoured. He frequently stole 
from his camp in disguise, and crossed the enemy’s lines to visit 
her. An hundred stories are told of the romantic adventures he 
underwent while wooing. He won, and was happy. Never had 
illegitimate love a more flattering excuse. Compelled to espouse, 
when a boy, the abandoned sister of Charles IX, his wedding-feast 
had been stained with the blood of his friend, and the dissolute 
Margaret led a life such as might be expected from such a race and 
such espousals. Henry consoled himself in the affections of Ga- 
brielle d’Estrées, whose society he loved, and to whom he was con- 
stant. She had borne him several children. And now the wish 
of Henry was to obtain a divorce from his queen, and to sanction 
his connection with Gabrielle by a marriage. So serious and sin- 
cere was he in this, that all his courtiers applauded the determina- 
tion. Sully alone looked cold. Henry consulted him, and besought 


pa . ; 
The display of costume, as the congregation | 


| 


| enticed 


} | D’Antraigues, affected resentment and vigilance; and Henry— 
and others were wrapped in sheets. Their hair was cut quite close | 


| Gabrielle d’Estrées. 


| ultimately became void. 
| the monarch. 


I observed that some threatening | 
|“ terribly robust and healthy.” 


| dearer to me than even such a mistress as you.” 


: _ veyed back to Fontainebleau. 
Shoes, boots, or stockings, are rarely met | 


ds | nearly to its close. 
through the beautiful broad avenue, their Psalm-books under their | 


a disputed succession, of the pretensions of the young Duke of 
Vendéme, who could not be legitimated, and of all the obvious 
objections to such a step. Henry was grieved: he saw the justice 
of the counsel, and remained irresolute. Gabrielle broke forth jn 
invectives against Sully, and at length demanded his dismissal 
Henry brought his minister by the hand into the apartment of 
Gabrielle, and entreated her to be reconciled to him. She persisted 
in her pride and in bursts of resentment. “ Know, madam,” said 
Henry, harsh for the first time, “ that a minister like him must be 
Gabrielle hence. 
forth gave herself up to grief. The king was true and kind as eyer, 
In the spring of the year 1599 she was advanced in a state of preg. 
nancy. Henry, about to go through the pious ceremonies of 
Easter at Fontainebleau, felt it decorous to separate for a 
few days from his mistress. She retired to Paris, weighed 
down by despondency and the blackest presentiment. Astrolo- 
gical predictions were then the mode, and some imprudent or 
malevolent information of the kind tormented her. “ We shall 
never meet again,” were her words at parting from the King, and 
they proved true. She was taken with convulsions, delivered of a 
dead child, and expired in a few hours, Henry had mounted on 
horseback at the first news, and was half way on the road to Paris 
when he was told “ it was too late” The brave Henry could not 
support this blow: he well nigh fainted, and was obliged to be con- 
There he retired, and shut himself 
up to indulge his grief. Sully alone was able to console him, and 
rouse him, after a time, to the affairs of the kingdom. It were to 
be wished, for Henry’s character, that his amours had ended here. 
His intention was to marry; and the nieceof the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, Mary of Medicis, had already been mentioned. But the 
divorce had not yet been expedited by the Pope; and the inflam. 
mable temperament of Henry took fire in the meantime with a 
new passion. Mademoiselle D’Antraigues was the object; a 
being lovely indeed, but wanting alike the modesty, the sweet 
temper, and unambitious conduct of Gabrielle. She long 
and tormented the monarch. Her father, the Count 


how the old love to live their youth o’er agam!—had recourse 
to such disguise as he had formerly used to gain admission to 
Henrietta D’Antraigues had not the same 
taste: she is said to have so disliked the monarch in the humble 
dress of a gardener, that she turned him from her presence, At 
length she obtained from him a promise of marriage, in case that a 
son was born to her within the year, aud Mademoiselle D’ Antraigues 
became Marquise de Verneuil. Henry showed the contract to 
Sully, who, without other comment, tore, and cast it under his feet. 
The king felt bound to write another ; but in consequence of a stroke 
of lightning which fell on the house where the Marquis resided, it 
The fright which the lightning occasioned 
had the effect of destroying the hopes she had entertained of fulfil- 
ling her part of the contract, a stipulation indecent and unworthy of 
Henry soon after was roused to a fuller sense of his 
dignity and the nation’s weal. A divorce was by this time ob- 
tained; he espoused Mary of Medicis in the course of the year 
1600. The King describes her in one of his letters to Sully as 
She had some reason to be jealous, 
for the Marquise de Verneuil still retained a share of influence. 


| Sully was more than once called in to quiet their domestic broils.’ 
" : e gigi. | - 
glances were cast at the white stranger, which seemed to intimate 


‘ Squabbles with his queen, Mary of Medicis, on account of her 
Italian favorites, Concini and his wife, distrust of Sully, excited by 
the envious courtiers, these, with national improvements, negotia- 
tions, festivals, and hunting parties, bring the reign of Henry IV. 
In 1609, its happy and glorious monotony 
was varied by the enthusiastic admiration which the aged monarch 
conceived for Mademoiselle de Montmorency, the young and 


| lovely daughter of the constable, who had just appeared at court, 


| and eclipsed all its beauties. 


There is some difference of opinion 


| as to the nature of Henry’s admiration; the memoir writers of the 





age saw scandal in every connexion; and certainly Henry’s past 
life and his known failings incline to the worst side. Bassompierre, 
then a young man, relates that he himself became a suitor for the 
beauty’s hand, and that he was induced by the entreaties or com- 
mands of the enamoured King to desist. Bassompierre was 4 
babbler, however, whose vanity breaks out in the arrogance of the 
mere pretension. ‘The young prince of Condé was also smitten, 
but shrunk back from so formidable a rival as the monarch. What 
belies the account of Bassompierre is, that Henry came forward, 
and assured Condé “that he might woo in all confidence, and_that 
he had nothing to fear on that score from his King.” If Henry 
had licentious views, Bassompicrre would have been the convenient 
husband of Mademoiselle de Montmorency. 

‘Condé was the successful suitor, and the marriage was celebra- 
ted at court with unusual splendour. ; 

‘ Henry, having given his word to the prince, indulged his pre- 
dilection for the lovely bride, by showering presents and favors upon 
her and her husband. The Court, full of the malevolent, amongst 
whom the followers of the jealous queen were not the least for- 
ward, construed all these symptoms to be the homage of a guilty 
passion: they poured this in the prince’s ear; and Condé, alarm 
for his wife’s honor, carried her off from the court by stealth, first 
to Picardy, whence on receiving a summons from the King to re 
turn, he made a second flight and gained the Low Countries. _4H® 
King showed himself strongly affected by this incident; the disco- 
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of Biron’s conspiracy did not cause him more trouble. Sully 
was called up in the night; and the whole court was roused by 
the agitation of the monarch, who was pacing and stamping up 
oy 0m the chamber of the Queen whilst the courtiers stood 
“pasted to the walls,” says Sully, lest they should interrupt the 
monarch’s passion. The flight of the first prince of the blood, and 
his taking refuge with the Spaniards, was certainly a grave ques- 
tion, love and jealousy being set aside. The King demanded Sully’s 
advice, who hesitated, but being forced, advised him “to do no- 
ing.’—‘ Nothing!” said Henry, “call you that advice ?’—Sully 
replied, that the escape of the prince was a motion of little impor- 
tance, unless the King chose to make it important by raising a 
clamour, and showing that he took an interest concerning it. 
Henry, however, was not in a humour to treat the matter thus 
8 ay and thus wisely: he instructed his ambassador to demand 
of the archduke to deliver up the prince and princess of Condé; 
and, as Sully foresaw, the court of Brussels, in refusing, filled | 
Europe with calumnies against Henry; asserting that he wanted to | 
take by force the wife of the first priace of the blood. When 
Henry immediately afterwards announced war, the outcry was | 
that Europe was about to be deluged in blood for another | 
Helen.’ 


Henry was soon after assassinated by the fanatical Ravaillac. 











CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Courtesy.—Hail! ye small sweet courtesies of life, for smooth 
do ye make the road of it, like grace and beauty, which beget incli- 
nations to love at first sight. ”Tis ye who open the door and let the 
stranger in.— Slerne. 


BrazitiAN Soipiery.—The observations I had an opportunity 
of making upon the soldiers, before the arrival of the Emperor, 
were not altogether unfavourable; though, it must be confessed, 
the good people seemed to have no very high notion of discipline ; 
smoking, and all kinds of irregularities, being permitted even in 
the front ranks. Their uniform was handsome and suitable. That 
of the musicians chiefly attracted my attention. Every colonel 
of aregimenthas the right of dressing his band according to his 
fancy; and as tastes are very various,so of course are their costumes, 
though the Asiatic predominates; some being attired as Turks, 
others as Indians. In one regiment, indeed, a quantity of colored 
feathers, worn on the head and round the body, formed the only 
covering.—Kotzebue’s New Voyage round the World. 


Skit. in Divine at THE Navigators’ Istanps.—Accident gave 
us specimens of their extraordinary skill in diving. We threw some 
ieces of barrel-hoops into the sea, when numbers of the Islanders 
instantly precipitated themselves to the bottom, and snatched up 
the booty, for the possession of which we could plainly distinguis 
them wrestling with each other in the water.— The same. 


Great Eatrers.—Theodoret relates, that a woman of Syria 
was in the habit of eating thirty fowls a day without being satis- 
fied. A person named Phagon, in presence of the Emperor Aure- 
lian, is said to have devoured a boar, a sheep, and a pig. The 
Emperor Claudius Albinus eat, one morning at breakfast, five hun- 
dred figs, a hundred peaches, ten melons, a hundred becaficos, forty 
oysters, and a large quantity of raisins. The Emperor Maximian 
became so fat in consequence of excessive eating, that his wife’s 
bracelets only served him for rings.—Furetiere. 


CamBripct Improvep.—A Gourmanp.—Cambridge is a de- 
light of a place, now there is nobody in it. I do believe you would 
like it, if you knew what it was without its inhabitants. It is 
they, I assure you, that get it an ill name, and spoil all. Our friend, 





Dr * * * (one of its nuisances) is not expected here again in a 


Query.—-Whether churches are not dormitories of the living as | hurry. He is gone to his grave with five fine mackerel (large and 


well as the dead ?— Swift. 


Over Taxation.—Taxes and imposts do seldom good to the | 
King’s revenue, for that which he wins in the hundred, he Joseth in | 
the shire; the particular rates being increased, but the total bulk | 
of trading rather decreased.— Bacon. 


Laventer.—lIt is a good thing to laugh, at any rate; and if a 
straw can tickle a man, it is an instrument of happiness.—Dryden. 


An Awkwarp ArGumMENT.—Madame de Genlis (Dictionnaire des 
Etiquettes) says, “ Providence has instilled an irresistible love of 
the marvellous into the heart of man, in order to predispose him 
for receiving without difficulty the celestial lights of faith.” Unfor- 
tunately for the hypothesis, this capital contrivance has been as 
much at the service of the “devilish darkness” of a thousand-and- 
one false religions, as of the “ celestial lights” of catholicity. If 
Voltaire had uttered such a sentiment, it would have been’ said, 
and with justice, that his object was to bring religion into contempt, 
and to expose the roguery of priests, who trade upon the weakness 
of human nature. Men love the marvellous, because they are 
greedy of strong sensations; and, as this propensity hurries them 
into false tastes, so it predisposes them to superstition and false 
creeds, Protestantism has too little of the marvellous for the 
warm sensibilities of the south; and even Madame de Genlis’s 
popery Is not wonderful enough for the good people of Spain and 

ortugal—Lady Morgan’s Book of the Boudoir. 


Z TAKING A Suower Barn.—A great senator and statesman of the 

Irish nation,” being ordered a shower-bath lately, sent to the 
physician, who had prescribed the remedy, to know if he might 
soften the shock by wearing a brazen basin on his head. Oh, 
Cruikshank! what a subject! Bath, bason, statesman, and all!! 
And yet this being? is*a particle of the ‘Collective Wisdom” to 
which the destiny of a great nation is confided.— The same. 


_ Matrnvs.—Cobbett and the Irish reformers look with detesta- 
tion on Malthus and his doctrines: and many “ right-thinking” 
persons, as they call themselves, fancy that they have discovered a 
valuable ally in him. The same error is common to both. If 
Malthus’s position be true (and no naturalist can doubt it) it fol- 
Ows as a matter of demonstration, that there is a greater necessity 
for political freedom. The greater the obstacles nature opposes to 
man’s comfortable existence, the greater efforts are required to 
overcome them, and the greater is the necessity that all his powers 
should be developed to the uttermost. Hitherto the animal has 
been fully equal to the task of self-subsistence, wherever bad go- 
vernments have not interfered with the natural distribution of the 
products of industry, and quartered noble indigence upon plebeian 
activity, Civilization confers an increased power over the elements, 
and a corresponding facility in manufacturing food; but unjust 
governments weigh down the labourer, and avail themselves of 
¢very improvement to increase the lion’s share of the product. 


rend properly understood, is a powerful Radical Reformer.— 


eee IN THE Servicr or Fotty.—The most ingenious way 

pat —s foolish is by a system. And the surest method to pre- 

m {foo Sense, is to set up something in the room of it. The liker 

nything is to wisdom, if it be not plainly the thing itself, the more 
tly it becomes its opposite—Shaftesbury. 


| full of roe) in his belly. He eat them all at one dinner; but his 
| fate was a turbot on Trinity Sunday, of which he left little for the 
| company besides bones. He had not been hearty all the week ; 


but after this sixth fish, he never held up his head more, and a 
violent looseness carried him off. They say he made avery good 
end.—Gray’s Letters. 

Tue SLANDERED Grares.—An old Alderman that I knew, 
who, after living forty years on the fat of the land (not milk and 
honey, but arrack-punch and venison) and losing his great toe 
with a mortification, said to the last, that he owed it to two grapes 
which he ate one day after dinner. He felt them lie cold at his 
stomach the moment they were Gown.— The same. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 











PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lane.—King Henry V.—Les Trois Sultanes.— Masaniello. 
Covent GARDEN.—The Stranger.—Teddy the Tiler.—Robert the Devil. 





Drury Lane. 
Tue play of Henry V’ was performed here last night, but to little 
purpose. It is a rifucimento of Suaxspeare’s play, partly taken 
out of Henry IV, in order to increase the dramatic effect. But the 
secret must out. It is not a good acting play,—at least not for 
these times. In every production of SHaksPEaRe’s there must be 
noble passages. There are fine lines in this, “ familiar in our 
mouths ” (to quote one of them) “as household words.” But the 
historical plays of our great Poet were written, not merely as 
dramas, but as chronicles. People in ordinary, in his time, were not 
so well informed as they are now. They went to the theatre, when 
one of these plays was performed, not merely to see a play as we 
do, but to receive an historical lesson, to hear about England 
and France, and take home the legend to their children, as we 
carry home now a piece of news. Besides, the feeling was not 
what it is now between the two countries. They affected then 
(as indeed they did up to a late period) to bully and undervalue 
one another: Henry V. was a popular prince with our 
ancestors, purely because he went to France, and read the 
Dauphin’s insolence a terrible lesson: but these times are over 
‘now: the French (with illustrious reason) are no longer reckoned 
/boasters: those even who conquered them but a little while 
| since, may not be popular; the English care little for quarrels 
between kings: audiences ata play want something better than 





| this prince and that stepping out alternately with a flourish of 


‘trumpets,—then a little huddle of soldiers, which we are to 
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take for an onset,—then the English flag running in, and " 
then the French flag,—with an occasional speech between, about THEATRE ROY AL, DRURY LA NE. 


St George or St Denys,—and a Welsh captain, who is proud 





This Evening, (55th time) the Drama, (in Two Acts) called 


because the King is a Welshman. In a word, the play of Henry V THE BRIGAND. 

wri leas : =e i rn- [By Mr Planché}]. 
was written to please the uninformed subjects of a despotic gove Ottavia, (Prince Bianchi’s Niece) Miss FAUCTT. 
ment two hundred years ago, and as it comprises little of the ever- Maria Grazie, (the Brigand’s Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE. 





lasting humanity th 1 ‘ : SHAK RE, it fall Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE, 

g humanity that fi Me — of the plays of SHAKSPEA ri yen Albert, Students of the French Academy Mr H. WALLACK 
flat on the ears of an audience in these times of popular spirit! Of | Theodore, of Painting, Mr J. VINING, ’ 
h s th ee * ‘ he least | Count Caraffa, Mr C. JONES, Fabio, Mr HUGHES, 
all the plays that could be selected, it struck us as one of the least | The Cardinal Secretary, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, 
fit to be performed on the eve of our present Lord Mayor’s Day! | Alessandro Massaroni (The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACK, 

it 4 Mr Macre : Rubaldo (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 
and we found it so. Mr aan, though too loud in cme | Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON. 
parts, made a gallant and a gallant prince too (we allude to his | Carlotti, Mr YARNOLD, Matteo, Mr HOWELL. 


courtship of Katharine), and Mr Wessrer, in Captain Fluellen, sus- | After which, a Musical Piece (in Two Acts) called 





tained the reputation he acquired as Sir Hugh Evans :—but it | PHE oui a STRANGER. 
. 7 3 | y Mr Kenney]. 
would not do. The piece was as flat as the water in Tower Ditch, Irza, Miss FAUCIT, Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT, 
and about as noisy to no purpose as the beating to arms there. Aboulifar, Mr THOMPSON, 
A di isse foll 1 by Monsi Ss lled 77 Arzan, Mr BLAND, Alibajon, Mr WEBSTER, 
new divertissement followed by Monsieur Simon, called fhe Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, in which he will sing, with 
Three Sultanas, in which Mademoiselle Rosatre Guet made her Mrs Waylett, the Duet of ** When a Little Farm we Keep.” 
fj Pari TI di awe . “ated i Bowbell, Mr LISTON, 
appearance from Paris. The audience, who were disappointed in | pi, Priest, Mr FENTON, Officers, Mr C. JONES and Mr HONNER. 
the play, seemed grateful for at least having some good thick shew To which will be added, a New Grand Ballet. entitled 
and processions in the divertissement, and honoured it, both in its | LES TROIS SULTANES. 
_ afterwards. wi ; s of ecw By Mons. Simon}. 
progress and afterwards, with cordial rounds of spplause. We could | p41 Characters, by Miss BASEKE, Miss BARNETT, and Modis 
find no other reason for their approbation; for it is not half so | ROSALIA GUET, from the Opera in Paris, her 2nd appearance. 
good as the ballet of the Romantic Amoureux, nor is the selection | Mons. aU and Mr GILBERT, &e. 
of music good; nor do the principal dancers shew off to any | OER RE TSCHULZ. 
: 7 . . 4 LY 4 ‘ ) i. 
peculiar advantage. The best scene was one, in which the three _ [From the German ; the Music by C. M. Vow Wener]. 
Sultanas exhibit their respective powers of dancing before a Sultan | ae oe ag bes om en Me BEDFORD, 

z wey aes ; ‘pe : sridemaids, Miss Absolon, Miss Butline, Mrs East, &c. 
(which, by the way, was all the plot that we could discover, with Ottocar, the Prince, Mr YARNOLD, Adolph, MrT. COOKE, 
the exception that all of them seemed jealous). It seemed to Bernard, Head Ranger, Mr BEDFORD, 

a a a ’ = E Caspar, Mr HORN, Kilian, Mr WEBSTER, 
be the cue of the piece that each should surpass the other; and | Zamiel, Mr HOWELL, Hermit, Mr DOWSING, 


accordingly, the last of the three is subsequently carried in triumph, Principal Foresters, Messrs Honner, Eaton, Weiland, Chikini, 

we suppose for the unbounded merit of her knee-pans. All three Attendants on the Prince, POEM, Servants, Peasants, &c. &c. &c. 
were clever. We forget the name of the first. Mademoiselle To-morrow, The School for Scandal ; A Ballet ; Catherine and Petruchio. 
Rosatie (what pretty names these Frenchwomen have! we are not | On Thursday, Hofer; Turning the Tables ; and the Illustrious Stranger. 
sure that they do not seem to dance the better for them) performed | - ann te " ey er ee m 
some vaults and twirls with great effect, and was the fmeren | THEATRE ROY AL, COVENT-GARDEN, 


Sultana: but we preferred a sort of bolero, danced (we believe) by 





. ees 
This Evening, (5th time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 








Miss Barnet. The castanets, which are used in this dance, supply | THE CARNIVAL A'T NAPLES. 
the arms and hands with something to do, of which, in most dancing, | — Wosune” Dimonp]. Mrs LOVELL. 
they are apt to appear awkwardly inneed. These instruments too | Aurora di Cosenza, Miss HUGHEs, 

7 va 7 op ) ee AY <1? > 
form a crisp accompaniment to every movement, cracking like the ae, iin a Honky wm Ms: ys pd Mrs TAYLEURE, 
very bones and joints of the enthusiasm of the art. | Theresa, Miss PHILLIPS, Female Mask, Mrs BROWN, 

GS | Duke di Fontana, Mr EGERTON, 
| Count Cosenza, Mr BLANCHARD, Manfredi, Mr WARDE, 
——-- Ete = ———— | Valentine, Mr WILSON, 
| Benedetio, MrG. BENNETT, Harry For‘escne, Mr ABBOTT, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. | Dermot O'Donovan, “Ms POWER, 
Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called | Guiseard, Mr Irwin, Ist Mask, Mr Henry, 2d Mask, Mr Holl. 
WRECK ASHORE: | Neapolitan Lovers, Mons. D’Albert, Mrs Bedford ; Mirth, Mrs Vedy, 
/ 4 49 


Cupid, Miss Kendall. 
{By Mr Buckstone]. | Masqueraders: Miss Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Grant, Heath, King, 
Act L—Winter. | Mesdames Blaire, lairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryals, Thomasin, 
Alice, Mrs YATES, _ Bella, (her Sister) MrsFITZWILLIAM, —_| Gondoliers, &c. Messrs, Crumpton, Miller, May, Norris, shegog, 5. Tet, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES. Mesdames Goward, Perry, Nicholson, Scruton, Tennaut, &c. 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Harry, Mr WINNING, | Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 


To conclude with (by particular desire) the Nautical Drama, called 


} 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, | BLAC a EYED SUSAN. 
Andrew Phipps, MrSAUNDERS, — Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, | [By D. W. Jrurotn]. raat 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. | The Oveiture and the whole of the Viusic, from Dibdin’s Songs, 
A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. | adapted by Blewett. 
} 
| 


Black-Eyed Susan, Miss H. CAWSE, 


Act II.—Summer. Dolly Maytlower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 








Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, | Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Riter, Mr F. SULTON, 
Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. | Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Doggrass, Mr BLANCHARD, 
“ Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, MrS. SMITH, | Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twig, Mr TURNOUR 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke, MrJ.REEVE, | Goatbrain, Mr MEADOWS. 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. William, (with an introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKE, 
: | Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sing * Black-Eyed Susan,” 
After which the Spectacle called Seaweed, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr FULLER, 
BLACK VULTUR k, Lieutenant Pike, Mr BAKER, 2ad Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 
Ozivda, Miss DALY, Nubida. Mrs DALY, Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS, 
Kaluathea, Mrs. SMITH. Geloline,, Me HEMMINGS. gr peneten, The Foavehel Hecke; Pah ates, SNe 
Mac Cullough @ . Mr DOWNE | Anchor. | | 
The Black Vulture, Mr SANDERS, bean e 
Nikouw! Nadir, Mr WILSON, —— — — ae 
Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 


| 
| parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
To conclude with J.Cuapper, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fito, 
™DENeE 6 Air street, Piccadilly, and by 4 ssellers Newsmen, 
THE QUADRUPEDS. | 16 street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen 
! 


C. und W. Reyneut, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 














